ANTHONY TROLLOPE

in his minor novels his people are clearly differentiated and
not merely assorted. Take a group of his -women together,
those for instance at Courcy Castle in The Small House
at Allington, the ladies Dumbello, Alexandrina and de
Courcy. Each is in character fully alive and squarely in
the story. Take too the death scenes of Mrs Proudie and
the Reverend Harding which round their lives. They are
-without a misplaced word on Trollope's part, perfect
examples of the realism one cannot deny him, and which,
"where restraint is wanted, could hardly be bettered.

With his open disavowal of plot as the mainspring
of the novel Trollope seldom used it with any great
success. So much of mid-Victorian life was bound up
with family progression or decay that in presenting it he
used a continuing record of incident almost at will, feeling
that his characters, well and truly drawn as they 'were,
would in finding their own way find the story's too. It
did not bother him that by these means he often formed a
long novel from a parallel series of loosely allied tales.
The space he allowed himself in telling them led to loose-
ness, too, since you could catch him standing and looking
hard and well at a situation or a problem, an incident even,
merely as preparation for dealing with it fully. What
were to him first-class crises would today succeed one
another pretty rapidly and would hardly give a headache
to one of his characters grown modern. The mechanics
of his construction were of course simple, and it was gener-
ally straightforward and reasonable and well worked out.
He asked his reader with modest triumph, "Can you take
exception to it?" But when it comes to results, the
easiest grace of movement will not help a mile runner
who adopts a Marathon pace. Nowadays, of course, the
poorest fiction avoids the long and simple exposition of
what should be implicit. And the fact that in the Barset-
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